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chats in bed, embraces, vows and quarrels. "I noticed that
you could live without me, and I thought: Wait, I'll torture
her.' Or: I'll kiss her, I thought to myself, and pinch her
rill she dies of it.' "
In The Landlady, published long before Netochka Nezva-
nova, Dostoevsky also presents such a feminine character,
ardent and unbalanced. The young student Ordynov who
lives in seclusion, absorbed in religious meditations, rents a
room in the house of an old man with the burning eyes and
long beard of a philosopher. This old man lives with a
beautiful woman and Ordynov falls in love with her. His
passion for the mysterious Catherine appears through the
trembling mist of delirium. He always has the feeling that
he is either dreaming or awake in a hostile world, though
he might be awake when he thinks he is dreaming. The
reader oscillates between the dream world and the real
world. Thus, Ordynov hears a fairy tale, then the voice
which tells it dies out in a whisper, "but the tale continues
somewhere. . . ." Suddenly the door opens, two burning
lips touch his own, and a second later Catherine throws her-
self on her knees before the icons and accuses herself of
murder. It is an insane woman for whom Murin, the old
magician, and Ordynov are struggling. The story ends with
the flight of the old man and the young girl.
There is no doubt that this story was inspired by Gogol's
Terrible Revenge in which a magician who is secretly in
love with his own daughter, Catherine, resorts to all his
apparitions, potions and spells to detach her from her
husband. Everything is there, including the storm on the
Dnieper described by Gogol, which in Dostoevsky's story is
transformed into a storm on the Volga. However, once
again, this is not a simple literary imitation. Ordynov, the
thinker, is Dostoevsky: his studies "make him a child''with